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Wheat  supplies  in  1952-53  are  estimated  at  1,577  bushels  and  the  crop  was  estimated  as  of  August  1 
million  bushels,  the  third  largest  of  record.  Stocks  at  1,298  million.  It  is  estimated  that  about  25  million 
of  old  crop  wheat  on  July  1,  1952  were  254  million     bushels  of  feeding-quality  wheat  may  be  imported. 
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Continental  domestic  wheat  uses  are  expected  to  the  carry-over  July  1,  1953  would  be  about  550 

total  about  688  million  bushels  in  1952-53.    If  ei-  million   bushels,  which  would  be  well  above  the 

ports  (including  shipments  to  Territories)  and  mili-  1945-50  average  of  232  million,  and  more  than  double 

lary   purchases  total  about  340  million  bushels,  the  254  million  of  mid-1952. 
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T  H  E    IV  H  K  A  0?    S  I  T  U  A  T  I  0  N 
-  Including  Rye  ~ 

..  Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  August  26,  1*^52 

SUi#'ARY 

VQieat  supplies  in  prospect  for  this  year  and  next  probably  will 
exceed  domestic  and  export  requirements  ani  increases  in  the  year-end 
carry-over  stocks  are  expected  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year  and  probably 
also  for  the  1953-5^  year*    This  year^  supplies  are  estimated  to  be  the  . 
third  largest  in  history  and  the  carry-over  next  July  1  is  expected  to  bo 
about  double  the  254  million  bushels  of  Diid-1952,, 

The  national  wheat  jjioduction  goal  for  the  1953  harvest  calls  for 
72  million  seeded  aciaso    This  compares  with  7785  million  acres  seeded  • 
for  the  1952  crop  and  the  19^2-51  average  of  70 06  million  acres  0  Average 
yields  on  this  gc>al  acreage  woulo  result  in  a  crop  of  about  1,080  million 
bushels 0    This  would  be  enough  to  meet  anticipated  export  and  domestic 
requirements  and  probably  add  som<3  to  reserves  on  July  1^  195^»     In  some 
years  growers  have  exceeded  the  acreage  goals c     If  goals  are  exceeded 
in  1953  the  increase  in  wheat  supplies,  at  average  yields,  would  add  to 
the  July  1,  1954  carry-over  about  15  million  bushels  for  each  additional 
one  million  acres  seededo 

During  the  current  marketing  yearf  prices  of  wheat  are  expected  to 
average  slightly  below  the  effective  loan  level  —  the  support  price  of 
$2,20  minus  a  storage  deduction.    Gash  wheat  prices  have  advanced  since 
late  June  but  are  expected  to  continue  generally  below  the  effective 
support  until  late  fall  or  early  v;intera    Recent  legislation  provides 
for  manditory  90  percent  of  parity  support  prices  again  for  the  1953  crop, 
which  means  that  wheat  prices  in  1953  ^7  not  be  much  different  than  those 
now  being  realized© 
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World  trade  in  v.'heat  may  be  down  about  5  percent  from  the  high  level 
of  1951"52,  with  exports  from  Canada  larger  and  those  from  the  United  States 
smaller e    Exports  from  Australia  and  Argentina  are  expected  to  continue 
at  low  levels c     Countries  other  than  the  four  principal  exporters  may  in^ 
crease  their  exports  moderately,, 

Prospects  for  the  1952-33  breadgrain  crops  of ' the  world,  excluding 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China ^  point  to  a  somewhat  larger  outturn  than  the 
good  I95I-52  harvest;  and  a  new  record  may  even  be  establishedo    An  in*- 
crease  of  about  ^00  million  bushels  of  wheat  is  reported  for  North  America, 
'•i-'he  outlook  for  Eiirope  is  generally  favorable  and  an  increase  over  1951 
is  expected  in  countries  for  which  reports  are  available ^     Conditions  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  not  been  entirely  favorsble  and  some  damage  to 
winter  grains  appears  to  have  taken  place o    Conditions  in  Asia  appear 
mostly  favorable,  and  point  to  an  even  better  harvest  than  the  large  one 
of  last  yearc    An  increase  of  about  15  percent  over  1951  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  of  Africa  is  in  prospects     Conditions  in  Argentina 
were  favorable  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season^  but  prospects  in 
Australia  are  less  favorable  than  in  1951-52* 

The  national  goal  for  rye,  for  harvest  as  grain,  in  1953  is  lo?  mil- 
lion acres  6     In  most  years,  the  acreage  harvested  has  been  substantially 
below  the  announced  goalso    However,  since  the  production  has  now  reached 
such  a  low  level  and  prices  have  advanced,  it  is  probable  that  the 
acreage  harvested  in  1953  will  more  nearly  approximate  the  goal  than  in 
past  years.     If  the  goal  acreage  is  harvested  and  average  yields  are 
obtained,  about  21  million  bushels  would  be  produced,  compared  with 
21.3  million  in  1950  and  21c^  million  in  1951o    ^  crop  of  this  size  would 
meet  domestic  requirements  and  hold  the  carry-over  on  July  1,  195^  at 
about  1952  level  c 
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THE  OUTLOOK  JQR  WHEAT  IN  1953-5^ 


BACKGROUND c~    Unusually  large  exports  of  breadgrains  absorbed 
more  than  the  excess  over  domestic  needs  for  the  billion-bushel 
wheat  crops  produced  annually  in  the  United  States  in  1944-^8a 
Large  United  States  exports  also  have  held  down  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  carry-over  since  then  (table  6)c  Exports 
of  wheat  during  the  marketing  years  19^5-^6  through  l9i<'8-^9 
averaged  ^^i-^  million  bushels,  but  declined  to  299  million 
bushels  in  19^9-50,    Largely  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Korea 
and  reduced  availability  in  other  exporting  countries,  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  195  ''-51  increased  to  366  million 
bushels.     In  1951-52  they  reached  W  million  bushels  ^  reflect- 
ing small  exports  from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  and 
unusually  large  takings  by  India  and  France c 

Production  in  19,53  Expected 
"ij^.  M.^^  ■^'•equirements  and 

Probably  Add  t_o  Carry-over 

A  national  goal  of  ?2  million  seeded  acres  for  the  1953  wheat  crop 
was  announced  on  Jaly  l6.    This  is  about  8  percent  below  the  big  acreage 
seeded  for  harvest  this  year,  but  above  the  19^2-51  average  of  ?0,6  million 
acres  (ttble  k)»     iiith  average  yields  of  15  bvishels  pi^r  seeded  acre  l/, 
this  goal  acreage  would  result  in  a  crop  of  about  1.080  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  would  meet  all  anticipated  requirements  for  the  marketing  year, 
both  domestic  end  expoit,  and  probably  add  some  to  restirveso 

i^ith  a  carry-ovr-r  of  old  wheat  on  July  1,  1953  estimated  at  ab-'^ut 
550  million  bushels,  the  total  supply  of  domestic  wheat  for  1953-5^  would 
be  about  1,630  million  bushels <>     Imports  are  expected  to  be  small,  possibly 
only  aboirt  5  million  bushels,  mostly  of  feeding-quality  graino 

Domestic  disappearance  in  1953-5^  is  forecast  at  about  695  million 
bushels,  consisting  of  505  million  bushels  for  civilian  (continental  and 
territorial)  and  military  foodj  85  million  bushels  or  less  for  seed, 
and  105  million  for  feed,    '-^'his  would  leave  about  9^0  million  bushels 
for  exports  and  carry-overc    Ass\iming  exports  at  300  million  bushels 
(they  seem  likely  to  be  within  a  range  of  250  million  to  350  millionj 
compared  with         million  in  i951-52),  the  carry-over  July  1»  195^  would 
be  about  6^0  million  bioshels,  or  abo\it  the  same  as  the  large  carry-over 
in  19^2,    Even  if  exports  should  be  as  much  as  ^00  million  bushels,  the 
carry-over  would  be  about  5^1-0  million  bushels* 

In  some  years  growers  have  exceeded  the  goals o     If  goals  are 
exceeded  in  1953r  the  increase  in  wheat  supplies,  at  average  yields, 
woixLd  add  to  the  July  I5  195^  carry-over  about  15  million  bushels  for 
each  additional  one  million  acres  seeded^ 

Commenting  on  the  goal  acreage,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said:  "The 


1/  Yields  per  seeded  acre  for  19^2-51  averaged  15 c5  bushels  and  for 
19^7-51,  1^,8  bushels* 
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large  1952  crop  makes  It  poesfole  to  establish  a  prodnctlon  level  for 
1953  which  Is  below  that  of  recent  years >    The  goal  for  1953 ^  howeyer,  is 
kept  on  the  side  of  abundance  to  play  safe  .in  the  mobilization  period. 
The  goal  also  recognizes  that  wheat,  being  a  universal  grain,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  other  grains  in  case  an  emergency  should  .arise  requiring  such 
use  of  wheat •      •  ■ 

In  late  June,  the  Secretary  announced  that  there  would  be  no 
wheat  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  controls  for  1953  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  world  conditions. 

The  support  level  for  the  1953  crop  will  be  annoianced  in  the  near 
future.    It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  not  less  than  about  $2,20  per 
bushel,  which  Is  9^'  percent  of  the  July  15 >  1952  wheat  parity  price  of 
$2.i+5,  and  the  same  as  the  final  rate  for  the  1952  crop.    Recent  legis- 
lation provides  for  manditory  90  percent  of  parity  support  prices  again 
for  the  1953  crop. 

Exports  in  1953-5^  Expected  to  be  Reduced 

Exports  in  1953-5^^  niay  be  between  25O  and  35O  million  bushels, 
which  is  sharply  below  the  near -record  ^^73  million  of  1951-52.  Exports 
last  season  were  increased  by  reduced  a-vaiiability  of  wheat  of  export 
quality  in  Canada,  and  ems.ll  crops  in  Australia  end  Argentina.    In  the 
latter  nation,  the  crop  was  not  even  large  enough  to  satisfy  domestic 
requirements c    The  prospective  all-time  record  Canadian  crop  in  1952 
assures  large  supplies  in  1953 '■5'''--    Moreover  a  much  larger  crop  is  prob- 
able in  Argentina  than  was  harvested  in  January  1952. 

The  present  International  Wheat  Agreement  ends  with  the  1952-53 
marketing  year.    Under  it  we  have  a  q^iota  of  about  25b  million  bushels  a  , 
year.    A  renewal  of  the  Agreement  is  being  considered,  with  resumption  of 
negotiations  now  scheduled  for  Washington  in  mid- January ^    The  final  out- 
come of  negotiations  will  have  an  Important  bearing  on  our  wheat  export 
program  for  the  1953-5^  year. 

Wheat  Supplies  Third  Largest  in 
Our  History;  Carry-over  July  1,1953 
Likely  To  Be  About  3;;0  Million  ioushels 

Total  wheat  oupplles  for  the  marketing  year  which  began  July  1,  1952 
are  now  estimated  at  1,577  million  bushels.    This  consists  of  the  carryover 
July  1,  1952  of  2^h  million  bushels  4-/,  the  crop  estimated  as  of  August  1 
at  1,298  million  and  likely  imports  of  about  25  million  of  wheat  for  live- 
stock feeding.    Despite  the  poor  spring  wheat  crop,  total  supplies  are 
the  third  largest  in  our  history.    In  19^2-^3,  when  the  carry-over  was 
631  million  bushels,  supplies  totaled  1,601  million  bushels.    In  ISh^-kk, 
when  the  carry-over  was  619  million  bushels  and  imports  I36  million, 
supplies  totaled  1,599  million  bushels » 

Domestic  disappearance  in  1952-53  ^7  total  about  7OO  million  bushels, 
compared  with  about  688  million  in  1951-52 »    Civilian  and  military  food  use 
(including  use  by  territories  of  the  United  States)  is  expected  to  be  about 
h/  Of  the'  total  carry-over,  about  IkO  million  bushels  were  owned  by  CCC  c 
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500  million  bushels,  about  the  sanie  as  in  1951-52.    Civilian  food  use  in 
1951-52  averaged  188.6  pounds  of  wheat  per  capita  compared  with  3  89.4 
pounds  in  1950-51,  and  201,2  in  1945~49  (table  12).    Feed  use  of  wheat 
may  total  about-  115  million  bushels^  slightly  above  the  estimate  foi' 
1951-52.    About  88  million  bushels  will  be  used  for  seed,  about  the  same 
as  in  1951-52.    Use  for  alcohol  and  spirits  will  again  be  insignificant. 

A  domestic  disappearance  of  700  million  bushels  xvould  leave  about 
875  million  bushels  for  export  and  carry-over.    Assuniiig  exports  of  about 
325  million  bushels,  about  550  miJ.lion  bushels  would  remain  for  a  carry- 
over July  1,  1953.    This  would  be  above  the  1942-51  average  of  335  mil-  ' 
lion,  but  well  below  tlie  record  63I  million  in  1942. 

THE  CURRENT  imAI'  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND.-  In  1945*50,  the  average  supply  of  vjheat  in  con- 
tinental United  States  was  1,407  million  bushels  (15  percent 
.  .above  the  1,226  million  bushels  1936-45  average),  consisting 
of  a  carry-over  of  old  wheat,  232;  production,  1,172,  and 
imports  for  domestic  usej  3.    Total  disappearance  averaged 
1,155  million  bushels,  consisting  of  food,  485;  including 
4' to  Uo  S.  Territories;  feed,  161;  seed,  8?;  and  exports, 
418.    Use  for  alcohol  was  only  0.4  million  bushels.  Carry- 
over stocks  at  the  end  of  this  period  were  m.uch  larger  than 
at  the  beginning  reflecting  large  crops  during  the  period, 
(table  6).  t 

Wheat  princes  to  growers  advanced  from  an  average  of 
67  cents  per  bushel  in  1940-41  to  a  record  season  average  of 
^p2.29  for  the  1947  cro.p.    The  highest  monthly  price  was"  $2.81 
in  mid-January  1948.    From  1938  to  late  1944  the  level  of 
the  loan  rates  under  the  support  programs,  which  reflected 
the  general  rise  in  prices  farmers  pay,  was  an  important 
factor  in  domestic  wheat  price.    From.  1942  through  1945  v^rheat  - 
feeding  was  exceptionally  heavy  and  large  quantities  of  wheat 
were  used  for  industrial  purposes.    Beginning  in  early  1945 j 
export  demand,  influenced  by  the  various  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, became  a  very  important  price  factor. 

In  1947-48,  wheat  prices  reflected  strong  demand  for 
U.  S.  wheat  resulting  from  short  crops  in  many  importing 
countries.    With  the  harvest  of  the  near- record  crop  in  1948 
and  relatively  large  crops  in  importing  countries  the  loan 
program  again  became  an  important  price  factor  along  with 
the  large  export  demand.    The  price  to  groviers  for  the  1948- 
49  crop  averaged  about  1  cent  below  the  $2,00  loan  level, 
.  in  1949-50  about  7  cents  under  the  •i>1.95  loan,  in  1950-51 
about  1  cent  above  the  $1.99  loan,  and  in  1951-52,  when 
storage  charges  on  loans  were  first  assumed  by  farmers,  the 
price  was  about  ?  cents  under  the  loan. 

1Q52  Production  >Second  Largest  , 
'  on  Record:  Durum  Crop  Small 


The  1952  crop  of  all  wheat,  estimated  as  of  August  1  at  1,298  mil- 
lion bushels,  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  1,359  million  bushels  in  1947. 
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The  1951  crop  was  98?  million  bushels  and  the  1941-5Q  average  1,085  mil- 
2JLon  bushels,    V/inter  wheat  harvest  proceeded  rapidly  under  satisfactory 
to  ideal  conditions  and  was  virtually  completed  by  August  1,  except  in  the 
Northwest.    Harvesting  losses  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  helped  to 
improve  yields.    The  crop,  currently  estimated  at  nearly  1,063  million 
bushels,  is  the  largest  of  record.    After  getting  off  to  a  poor  start, 
spring  wheat  prospects  improved  in  almost  all  areas,  vdth  harvest  well 
underlay  on  August  1.    Late  June  and  July  rains  in  the  Montana~Dakota  area 
enabled  heads  to  fill  well  and  improved  prospects  for  the  late-planted 
acreage,    Cn  August  1  rust  xvas  still  a  threat  to  durm  and  late-sown  acre- 
ages. The  outturn  of  spring  wheat  was  expected  to  reach  ^6  million  bushels. 

The  1952  yield  of  all  wheat  is  estimated  at  16.7  bushels  per  seeded 
acre^  compared  with  12.7  bushels  in  1951*  and  the  1941-50  average  of  15.8 
bushels.    The  77-5  million  acres  seeded  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1951  and 
the  spring  of  1952  is  slightly  less  than  the  78.1  millipn  acres  seeded  a 
year  earlier.    Seedings  of  spring  wheat  were  about  280  thousand  acres  be- 
lov7  intentions,  chiefly  because  of  less  durum  in  North  Dakota  and  less 
other  spring  vjheat  in  Montana, 

The  prospective  total  1952  crop  consists  of  the  following,  in  mil- 
lion bushels  (1951  in  parentheses):  hard  red  wintor  715  (376),  soft  red 
winter  204  (151),  hard  red  spring  176  (262),  durum  24  (36),  and  white,  both 
winter  and  spring  seeded,  179  (162), 

The  durum  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1936.    However,  substantial 
old -crop  stocks  on  hand  July  1,  1952  of  18  million  bushels  makes  total 
supplies  for  the  marketing  year  42  million  bushels.    As  far  as  quantity  is 
concerned  this  is  ample  to  satisfy  domestic  requirements,  which  in  1946-50 
averaged  about  30  million  bushels  (table  10),    There  is  always  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proportion  of  red  durum  and  off  quality  durum  in  the  quantity 
figures.    Early  season  marketings  this  year  are  of  the  best  milling 
quality  in  years,  vdth  color  excellent.    New  crop  inspections  graded  thus 
far  show  parctically  all  cars  grading  Hard  Amber  Durum  or  Amber  Dunam  and 
No,  2  grade  or  better.    The  1951  crop  contained  considerable  poor  mill- 
ing-quality grain,  5/'  Exports  during  1952-53  vdll  be  small,  as  a  result 
of  higher  prevailing  prices  and  smaller  supplies  compared  with  1951''52. 

Wheat  Prices  Advance:    Still  Mostly 
Below  Effective  Loan  Levels 

Cash  wheat  prices  have  continued  to  advance  during  the  past  month, 
although  there  have  been  some  slight  weakening  recently.    On  August  26,  the 
price  of  No,  2  Hard  VJinter  (ordinary  protein)  at  Kansas  City,  was  <$2o31, 
17  cents  under  the  gross  loan  of  isi2,48,  or  7  cents  under  the  net  loan 
after  deducting  10  cents  for  storage.  6/  The  price  on  August  26  was  about 

Ji/  Only  12  percent  of  the  receipts  at  Minneapolis  in  the  September-June 
period  graded  Hard  x\mber  Durum  and  20  percent  Amber  Durum,  while  62  per- 
cent fell  into  the  ordinary  Durum  classification, 

6/  Storage  charges  deductable  for  deposit  period  indicated  are  as  follows: 
For  Area  1,  which  includes  the  Pacific  Northwest,  9  cents  per  bushel  for 
August  19  to  September  17.    Area  2,  which  includes  the  Spring  I^Tieat  States, 
10  cents  for  August  9  to  September  7.    Area  3,  which  includes  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  10  cents  for  August  24  to  September  22,    Area  4# 
which  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  11  cents  for  August  9  to  September  7. 
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17  cents  above  the  lov;  point  on  June  28,    Cn  Au^^ust  26,  Mo.  1  Dark  North- 
ern Cpring  (ordi.'iary  protein)  at  Minaeapolis  v/as  4^2.35,  16  cents  under  the 
gross  loan  of  ?(2c  51,  or  6  certs  above  the  effective  loan.  Z^/  The  price  of 
No.  1  Soft  l.liite  at  Portland  at  ';I'2.36  was  1  cent    above  the  effective  loan, 
but  the  price  oC  Nc.  2  Soft  Red  at  St.  Louis,  even  after  advancing  about 
11  cents  from  the  low  on  June  30,  was  still  about  1?  cents  under  the  effec- 
tive loan.    The  price  advance  reflects  the  large  movement  of  wheat  into 
storage  very  early  in  the  marketing  season.    Prices,  however,  may  continue 
generally  below  effective  loan  level  until  at  least  late  fall  or  early 
1^^inter.    The  quantity  p].aced  under  the  support  programs  from  the  1952  crop 
is  expected  to  exc^■.ed  the  record  40B  million  bushels  in  1942.    Prices  for 
the  1952--53  marketing  year  are  expected  to  average  slightly  below  the 
effective  loan  level  —  the  support  price  of  .'!'i2. 20  minus  a  storage  deduction. 

THE  CTORENT  V:ORLD  WHE-'\T  SITUATION 

BACICGROUND.-  On  July  1,  1943,  stocks  of  v/heat  in  the  4  principal  exporting 
countries,  United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina,  ^^:ere  a  record  of 
1,737  million  bushels,  almost  4  times  the  1935-39  average  of  458  million. 
By  Juljr  19453  however,  thsy  vrere  down  to  818  million  bushels,  and  by  July 
1946  they  had  been  further  reduced  to  387  million.    Greatly  increased  dis- 
appearance was  caused  by  wartime  depletion  of  food  supplies  in  importing 
countries  and  by  poor  crops  in  many  areas.    Stocks  in  the  4  countries  on 
July  1,  1946  were  the  smallest  since  1938  and  about  I6  percent  less  than 
the  1935-39  average.    By  July  1951  these  stocks  had  increased  to  816  million 
bushels.    However,  on  July  1,  1952  they  were  reduced  to  639  million  (table  13). 

World  Trade  in  VJheat  in  1952-53  May  Be 
Dov-Ti  Rv  About  ,  5  Percent 

World  trade  in  wheat  (including  flour)  in  1951-52  is  estimated  at  about 
990  million  bushels,  excluding  30  million  bushels  of  feeding  quality  Canadian 
wheat  shipped  to  the  United  States.    This  is  above  the  825  million  in  1949'"50 
and  the  9O6  million  in  1950-'-51,  and  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  peak 
year  of  1948-49. 

In  1952-53,  world  trade  may  be  down  by  about  5  percent,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates.    The  supply  position  in  India  is  much  improved  and 
stocks  in  some  Europaan  countries  are  larger  than  in  recent  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  heavy  imports  in  1951-52.    Exports  from  Canada ^  excluding  feed  wheat 
to  the  United  Sta'oes,  probably  will  exceed  the  36O  million  bushels  in  1945-46. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  may  fall  within  the  range  of  300  millj.on  to 
350  rrd.llion,  compared  i\lth  473  million  in  1951-52.    Exports  from  Australia 
and  Ai-gentina  may  not  exceed  the  approximate  130  million  in  1951-52,  while 
exports  frcm  other  areas  may  be  around  100  million  bushels,  about  25  million 
above  a  year  earlier.    The  larger  crops  in  prospect  for  France,  French-  North 
Africa,  and  Turkej"-,  vrould  permit  sizeable  exports  from  these  cc\intries, 

,.  JiOwix_22 
£ut_  Stj[}_3_  Afaoye  Average 

VJheat  stocks  in  the  four  principal  vjheat  exporting  countries  —  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina  —  on  July  1,  1952  totaled  639  n'll'" 
lion  bushels,  I77  million  or  22  percent  below  the  816  million  a  year  earlier 
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. (table  13),  and  only  37  percent  of  the  peak  of  15  737  million  bushels  reached 
in  1943.    Stocks  this  year,  ho-vrever,  are  still  ,40  percent  above  the  1935"39 
avera/i;e  of  458  mllion  bushels, 

Ca,nada  was  the  only  eovir-.try  of  the  four  which  shov/ed  an  increase  in 
stocks  in  the  past  year.  _  Decreases  for  the  othar  three  countries  v/ors  as 
follows:    Uriited  States,  14?  millicn;.  Argentina,  50  million;  and  ^usti-alia, 
20  million. 

Rye  stocks  in  the  Uni.ted  States,  Canada  and  Argentina  totaled  19  mil- 
lion bushels  on  Juj.y  1,  1952.  compared  with  26  million  a  year  earlier  and 
the  1945-49  average  of  20  million*,    Production  in  Australia  is  small  and 
stocks  negligible.    Rye  stocks  by  countries  in  million  bushels,  vrere  as  - 
follows  (1951  in  parentheses):    United  States,  4  (5);  Canada,  10  (6);  and 
Argentina,  5  (15). 

World  Breadgrain  Fr.ospects  Prpmigin^  7/ 

Prospects  for  the  vorld  1952-53  breadgrain  crops  excluding  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  point  to  a  somewhat  larger  outturn'  than  the  good  1951"52 
harvest.    BaSsd  on  preliminary  reports  of  a  ver.v  good  harvest  in  Northern 
Hemisphere  countr?.es.  and  assuming  r.oar-average  crops  in  important  producing 
Southern  Hemdsphei's  countries,  world  breadgrain  production  in  1952  may  even 
establish  a  new  record. 

An,  increase  oi*,  about  400  million  bushels  is  reported  for  Nprth. 
American.    A  net  increase  in  harvests  of  exporting  countries  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  probable.    In  Argentina,  one  of  th6  leading  exporting  nations, 
the  crop  last  year  was  a  virtual  failure. 

Prospects  for  better  harvests  than  in  1951  for' western  European  and 
Near  East  countries  point  to  reduced  import  needs  in  those  areas.  Reports 
for  France,  Italy  and  Vifestern  Germany  indicate  a  total  increase  of  about  ■ 
50  million  bushels  over  the  1951  h'^rvosts. ,  Reports  from  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
Syria  sho^^r  increases  which  more  than  offset  reductions  reported  for  India 
and  Pakistan^    Tho  reduction  in  the  latter  countries,  together  ivith  the 
current  scarcity  of  fico, -makes  continued  need  for  substantial  wheat  im- 
ports into  that  area  apparent. 

The  present  outlook  is  for  a  record  wheat  crop  in  North  America,-  ■ 
The  United  States  crop,  estim-itod  at  1,3  billion  bushels,  as  of  Aug-j.st  1,; 
iS:  311.  million  bushels  larger  than  the  1951  crop,    l\Tieat  production  in  ■ 
Canada  is  officj.ally  forecast  at  the  all^-time* -record  fj  gure  of  656  million 
bushels.    This  compares  with  the  prfivious  record  of  5^7  million  in  lv'2t-  and 
with  last  yearns  noar -record  production  of  562  ndllion.    Of  the  total  fore- 
cast, 635  million  bushels  are  spring  wheat  and  21  million  winter  wheat. 
Unusually  fa\''orable  growing  conditions  m.ake  the  present,  outlook  for  record 
or  near-record  yields.    The  season  is  about  2  weeks  early,  and  harvesting 
was  making  good  progress  at  latest  report. 

Rye  production  in  North  America  is  small  and  is  expected  to  approx- 
imate the  1951  levels,  ^^dth  a  decline  in  the  United  States  crop  offsetting 
a  larger  outturn  in  Canada. 

'iT'From  Foreign.  Crops  and  Itorkets,  August  25,  1952  published  by  the  Officp 
of  Foreign  Agric\iltural  Relations,  USDA. 
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T!:ie  "breadgraln  outlook  for  En.i-ope  ie  generally  favorable,  and  an 
increase  over  th-3  195^  harvest  is  expected  in  countries  for  which  reports 
are  available.    Finance,  Italy,  Westei^n  Geranany  and  Sweden  are  the  princi- 
pal countries  reporting  increaoos.    The  outlook  is  also  i^romising  in 
Spain.    Gffj.cial  estimates  indicate  that  the  wheat  crop  may  "be  at  the  high 
level  of  19!?1  and  that  rye  production  will  be  larger. 

Beports  from  eastern  and  central  Europe  are  limited.    There  is  some 
evidence  of  dama^jjo  from  drought  in  Danube  Basin  countries,  especially  in 
Yugoslavia.    Damage  to  winter  grains  is,  howover,  xauch  less  than  that  to 
late  crops,    Tl^e  ccctent  of  crop  daaiage  which  may  have  resulted  from  cold 
v^eather  in  late  tMay  and  early  June  is  still  uncertain. 

Some  damage  to  winter  grains  in  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  taken 
place.    The  season  is  3.ate,  with  delayed  seeding  and  retarded  growth  indi- 
cated for  many  regions.    Tliere  have  been  reports  of  considerable  lodging 
of  g]:ain  which  vnuld  complicate  harvest  operations.    Difficulties  of  com- 
bine harvesting  T.'ere  reported  from  a  number  of  regions.    However,  harvest- 
ing weather  was  goi'd  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  early  August. 

The  present  outlook  in  Asia  is  for  an  even  better  harvest  than  the 
large  one  of  last  year.    Increases  are  expected  in  all  reporting  Near  East 
countries,  with  the  harvest  in  Turksy  expected  to  exceed  the  1951  record. 
Stocks  are  relatively  large  and,  Turkey  will  have  substantial  quantities 
for  export.    In  the  Far  East,  some  decrease  is  reported  for  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  continued  dependence  on  imports  there  is  seen.    Press  ac- 
counts indicate  an  increase  for  China, 

In  Africa,  the  present  outlook  is  for  an  increase  of  about  15  per- 
cent over  the  1951  crop  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  countries.    It  is  too 
early  to  have  much  indication  of  the  probable  production  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  where  harvest  does  not  begin  until  November,    Best  results 
for  reporting  countries  are  for  Algeria  where  the  increase  is  about  35 
percent  over  last  year's  near-average  crop  and  for  Tunisia  with  a  gain  of 
85  percent  over  the-  poor  croxj  of  a  year  ago . 

Early  season  indications  for  Sonth  America  are  favorable.  In 
Ai-gentiija,  tlie  principal  wheat  producer,  "virtually  all  factors  affecting 
growth  were  very  eatisfactory  at  the  begiiiniiig  of  the  growing  season.  In 
addition,  the  acreage  la  estimated  to  be  about  25  percent  above  last 
year's.    Hie  crop  wcs  a  virtual  fai3.ure  last  season. 

Prospects  for  the  wheat  crop  in  Australia  are  less  favorable  than 
in  I95I-52.    Acrea.^e  for  the  country  as  a  whc-le  is  dovm  about  7  percent, 
V/lth  reductions  reported  for  all  States  except  Queensland,  the  total 
acreage  seeded  wheat  for  grain  is  the  smallest  since  19hh-k'i.  According 
to  a  preliminor:/  estimate  by  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  the  crop  liarvested 
in  Jlcvember -Dec ember  may  be  about  10  million  bushels  below  the  revised 
figure'  of  I6I  million  bushels  for  I95I-52. 
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mS^TE  TI^VSL3  FOR  IJjfi^AT 

A  stn.dy  entit.led  "SeEer.-ve-  Levels  f or -Stoi^'vDle -Jarrii  Products," 
recently  puoliphed  as  Senate  DocMent-ifo,  ..I30  8/  analyzes  yield  end  other 
data  jH  order  to  indico.te  the  stock  levels  vhic"!!  vould  be  necessary  to 
offset  specific  yield  variations-  for  vliea.t,  corn,  and  cotton.  Following 
is  a  digest  of  t:?,oc-e  irortions  of  the  report  which  deal  vith  the  stock 
levels  for  vhsrt. 

The  study  pointw^  out  that  fami  products  may  he  carried  over  from 
one  crop  yeer-to  another  for  three  mrin  purposes:    {l)    To  provide  vorking 
stccht,  {?.)  to  offset  variations  in  pi-*oduction,  ^nu  (3)  to  stabilize  prices 
and  to  offset  vrrietions  in  demand,  includinr';  prevision  for  iieeting  war 
or  defense  einer;;encies, 

VJor^r'ng  stocks.-    If  invento^-ies  ere  reasonahlj''  ^tsII  balanced  as  to 
claspcs  and  jjradec:^  "experience  indicates  that -year-end  stocks  of  ahout 
100  million  bushels  of  vhetit  are  ed'equate  for  working  p-arposes. 

Stock  to  laeet  Si:ecified  yield  cont ingenc ie s .  -    Vsriations  in  crop 
yields  from  yerr  to  year™ire  r;ainJy~du(r'to"  factorT  be^'-ond  himan  control. 
If  ve  do  not  want  coneiinption  and  e:rr;orts  to  change  as  nv.ch  ?s  production,  . 
or.  if  -■re  want  greater  stability  in  the  prices,  storage  operations  must  be 
used  to  offset  a  part  of  .the.  fluctuations  in  production. 

.Actv.al  yield  variations -  dur in j;  the  .  1901-195'^  period  were  adju.sted 
for  ti-'ends  in  average  yie3-ds  :..nd  in  yield  variability  to  ma]:e  them  as 
nearly  applicable  as  i^ossible  to  present  conditions,    Apart  from  these 
ad^p-istments,  it  is  assumed  that  .the:. weather  said  yield  fluctuations  over 
the  next  several  yee.re  will  be  similar  ^to  those  of  the  first  half  of  the  ■ 
century.  ■  ■  ■     ■  ■    • ' '  ■ 

Experience  of  the  1901-3_9'30  per?*od  indicates  tn..'t  there  is  about  a 
50  percent  c]iance  that  the  Lilted  States  avero.ge  wheat  yield  per  seeded 
acre  in  any  Qixen  year  -:ill  be  within  1  bushel  of  the-  trend.  .  However, 
thex'e  is  also  about  a  10  percent  chence  that  the  yield  will  fall  below 
trend  by  3  bu.shels  or  more.   .At  current  levels  of  acree.r;e,  this  me;ins  a 
10  percent  chance  that  wheat,  production  will  fall  below  the  trend  l^y 
2h0  iuillion  bushe?s    or  more  (table  1).    On.  the  other  hand,  there  is  about 
a  10  percent,  chance  in  tny  given  future  year  that  wheat  -oroduction  will 
exceed  the  trend  expectation  by  more  th-:'.n  200  million  bushels . 

The  worst  jrTcwing  conditions  actually  e::.perienced  in  a  single  year 
dia"in(T;  the  I903.-I95O  would,  at  crrrent  acroeftre  }.evels,  drop  wheat  '.roduc-  ' 
t:"c:a  3^0  to  hOC  million  busheJs  be]-ow  trend.    If  the  worst  sequence  of 
years  for  wheat  ( 3..933-'-^^)  ''■■ere  repeated ..  the  Cumulative  deficiency  of 
prod\Tction  belcw  trend  would  ei^'-ceed  0,  billion  bu£he3.s. 

The  study  selects  as  reasonable  the  following  objectives:    To  offset 
one  very  low  yield  and  one  modei'ately  low  yield  in  seqiience,  while  raaintain- 
in{-  m.inimijm  working  stocks.     "\  very  low  5'-ie3.d  is  defined  as  the  average  of 
the  i'ive  lowest  yields  (adjusted  deviations  below  trend)  during  I9OI-I95O.  A 
y/"ri'ep£red  i]-:"~the  BAlTT.'':  the"requrtijt  of  .Senator  Kllender,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agrioviltui^e  and  Forestry, 
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Table  1.-    Wheat:    Fi-equency  distribution  of  variations  •'n  yield 

and  production  l/ 


Deviations 
from  trend  yield  2/ 


;  jporcent  frequency 


Bushels  per  needed  acre: 
Total  

-  h,9  to  -  4.0,  

-  3.9  to  -  3.0   

-  2.9  to  -  2.0  

-  1.9  to  -  1.0   

-  0.9  to  0  

0  to  0.9   

1.0  to  1.9  

2.0  to  2,9  

3.0  to  3.9   


EcLuivalent 
deviations  in 
j;r odi^i  3 ti on  3 / 
141 11  ion 
bushe.T  g 


100 

h 

-  399  to 

320 

6 

"  319  to  •- 

240 

•  8 

-  239  to  ~ 

IGO 

3 

-  159  to  - 

00 

2h 

-    79  to  0 

26 

0  to  79 

12 

80  to  159 

6 

160  to  239 

6 

240  to  319 

T7    r926"34  avGi'age  taken  as  ti'end  for  all  years  1930  through  11  §B. 
2/    Average  of  (1)  deviations  of  ac-caal  yields  from  9-year  moving 
averages,  centered,  and  (2)  the  corresponding  percentage  deviations 
applied  to  I952  goal  yields  of  l4.9  bushels  per  acre  for  wheat.  The 
1952  goal  yields  are  considered  ag  trend  or  noriaal  levels  vitli  1952 
production  techniques  and  average  weather, 

3/   Assuming  80  million  seeded  acres  of  wheat  in  cultivation  July  1. 


moderately  low  yield  is  defined  as  the  average  of  the  20  next  lowest 
yields.    Using  this  criterion  the  study  coucludes,  "It  appears  chat 
working  stocks  could  be  maintained  and  the  effects  of  one  verj'  low  and 
one  moderately  low  yield  in  sequenoe  offset  with  carry-over  stocks  cf. 

about  450  tc  5CO  million  bushej 3  of  vhaat    a  carry-ovor  within 

this  range  would  provide  adequate. protection  against  all  but  the  worst 
weather  contingencies  in  our  recorded  history,  atisuming  acreages  wore 
held  at  about  their  current  lovol." 

yariationB  i_n  demand. -  VJide  price  fluctuations  have  al£0  arisen 
from  variations  in  dozand.    In  the  absence  of  price  supports,  low  farm 
prices  can  resul":  from  a  decline  in  demand  as  well  as  from  an  increase 
in  supply.    Under  exist:' ng  price  support  policies,  stocks  tend  to  lauiid 
up  automaticalJ.j'-  in  years  when  yields  are  above  average,  or  as  dernand 
slackens,  and  are  available  for  release  when  de-iard  increases  or  yields 
are  unfavorable. 

Year-to-year  changes  in  domestic  demand  for  wheat  (mersured  by  tlie 
quantities  which  would  be  utilized  at  unchanged  prices)  have  been  much 
smaller  on  the  average  than  year-tc-yeor  changes  in  production.    AJ.though  ex- 
port demand  for  vrheat  has  fluctuated  rather  sharply  from  year  bo  year  the  ma- 
jor swings  in  deiosnd  have  generally  continued  in  the  same  direction  for  two 
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or  more  years,  '  Tl^ey  could  have  been  coiapensated  for  to  a  consider  able 
extent  by  change :s  in  crop  acreages  and  even  in  cultural  practices.  Thus, 
no  special  additional  coiumodity  reserves  t:-  meet  normal  variations  in 
demand  are  £a';;!;erestcd  in  the  report. 

If  it  is  desired  to  hold  or  increase  export  imrkets,  the  longer- 
run  interest  of  vheat  producers  makes  it  advisable  to  meet  normal  export 
demand  in  full  or  certainJ.y  in  substantial  part,  even  in  years  of  short 
domefotic  crops.    TJiis  can  bo  done  more  effectively  by  drav^ing  on  reserve 
stcoivFj  than  by  depending  on  increasing  acreage^  which  involves  not  only 
a  conslder;^ble  time  lag  but  also  the  ^0-^0  chance  that  belo-w  average  yields 
will  Ciuse  further  delay.    If  the  United  States  producers  are  not  able  to 
meet  effective  oxport  demands,  there  is  an  incentive  on 'the  part  of  im- 
porting coujitries  to  increase  their  cvm  production  and  -to  arrange  for 
increased  supplies  from  other  exporters ^    The  high  prices  that  vould  be 
associated  vlth  inadequate  United  States  supplies  a-lsa  w:)uld  stimulate 
production  in  other  exporting  countries,  especially  if  -such"  a  situation 
continued  for  several  ;,earB.   

The  use  of  stocks  to  meet  the  initial  shock  of  war  or  defense 
mobilization  has  been  demonstrated  t\7ice  within  the  last  decade.  How- 
ever, major  reliance  in  any  long- continued  war  or  mobilization  emergency 
must  chiefly  rest  on  building  up  our  basic  capacity  to  produce  in  agri- 
culture as  \7ell  as  in  ether  sectors  of  the  economy.    Yields  are  just  as 
likely  to  vary  during  defense  or  mobilization  emergencies  as  during 
peacetime,  while  the  need  for  protection  is  obviously  increased. 

THE.  BYE  SITUATION  AIJD  OUTLOOK  ■ 

BACKCTpvCUrg).-  The  August  estimate  of  rye  acreage  harvested  for 
g^'ain  for  1952  was  the  smallest  since  records  were  started  in  I866  and 
production  the  smallest  except  for  I87O.    The  1952  acieage  harvested 
for  grain  to'fcaled  1.35  million  acres,  compared  with  1.73  million  in  1951 
and  the  1941-^0  average  of  2.29  million  acres.    Sye  production  in  1952 
totaled  15.3  million  bushels,  compared  V7lth  21, h  million  in  1951  "til© 
19^1-50  average  of  28.1  inillion  acres  (table  I7). 

Exports  of  rye  averaged  nearly  3^  million  bushels  a  year  during 
the  10-years  ending  with  1927-26,    Exports  have  dropped  sharply  since 
then.    From  I93O-3I  to  19-^7-^3,  they  exceeded  1  million  bushels  in  only 
k  years.    In  the  3  years  ended  with  195^-51  they  averaged  5.7  million 
bushels, ■ 

''^1^  I^p^gasv?  in  gyp  Acreage  Probable 

T^ie  national  goal  for  rye  for  harvest  as  gi'ain  in  1953  "was 
announced  in  JuJy  at  I.7  million  acr?s.    The  rye  acreage  finally  har- 
vested has  generally  been  substantially  below  the  announced  goals. 
In  1952,  tho  1.35  iiil-Ho?i  acres  estimated  as  actually  harvested  were 
26  percent  below  tl;e  goal  of  I.83  million  acres.     However,  since  the 
production  has  now  reached  such  a  low  level  and  since  prices  have  ad- 
vanced as  a  result,  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage  which  will  be 
harvested  in  1953  it'.sy  more  nearly  approximate  the  goal  than  in  past 
years . 
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If  the  goal  acreage  of  1,7  million  acres  Is  harvested  and  an  average 
yield  of  12. h  bushels  is  obtained,  21  million  "bushels  would  be  produced, 
which  compares  with  21,3  million  In  1950  and  21.1*  million  In  1951.    A  crop 
of  this  size  would  meet  domestic  requ-?  rements  and  still  hold  the  carry- 
over on  July  1,  195^  at  about  the  1952  level.    During  recent  years,  imports 
and  exports  have  approximately  offset  each  other,  and  this  is  likely  to 
continue. 

In  many  of  the  rye-producing  areas,  other  crops,  particularly  wheat, 
have  been  replacing  rye.    The  shift-away  from  rye  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  as  requirements  have  decreased.    On  the  whole,  this  shift  has 
been  desirable  because  the  other  crops  were  more  needed.    However,  it 
appears  that  it  would  be  well  to  stabilize  the  production  of  rye,  at  least 
for  the  next  few  years,  at  about  the  level  suggested  for  the  1953  pro- 
duction goals  program. 

Rye  Disappearance  in  1951-5^  Second 
Smallest  of  Record" 

Supplies  of  rye  in  1951-52  totaled  27,7  million  bushels,  consisting 
of  a  July  1,  1951  carry-over  of  5.0  million,  production  of  21.4  million 
and  imports  of  1,3  million.    Domestic  disappearance  totaled  19.2  million 
bushels,  consisting  of  5.^  million  for  food,  h,2  million  for  industry, 
5*5  million  for  feed,  and  k,l  million  bushels  for  seed.    With  exports  of 
^,6  million,  the  carry-over  on  July  1,  1952  was  3.9  million.  Comparable 
figures  covering  supply  and  distribution,  193^  to  date,  are  shown  in 
table  Ik, 

Rye  disappearance  of  23,8  million  bushels  during  1951-52  was  the 
second  smallest  of  record.    This  compares  with  28.8  million  in  1950-51, 
an  average  of  26,8  million  in  19l*5-i^9,  and  an  average  of  U5.6  million  in 
19ltO-UU.    About  5.^  million  bushels  of  rye  were  milled  for  flour,  0,2 
million  above  the  previous  season  and  0.7  million  more  than  in  19^9-50. 
Consumption  of  rye  for  alcohol  totaled  only  k.2  million  bushels  last  sea- 
son, the  smallest  since  19V2-li-3,  and  3.5  million  less  than,  for  1950-51. 
The  quantity  of  rye  fed,  which  is  determined  as  a  residual  item,  was  5 '5 
million  bushels,  the  smallest  on  record  and  compares  with  5*2  million 
fed  in  I95O-5I  and  a  lO-j'-aar  average  of  I5.I  million. 

Domestic  Supplies  of  Rye  in  1952-53  '  • 

Smallest  of  Record 

The  3 .9  million  bushel  carry-over  stocks  of  rye  in  all  positions 
at  the  beginning  of  1952-53  were  the  smallest  since  19^8,    These  compare 
with  5.0  million  a  year  ago  and  9 .5  million  two  years  ago.    Only  on  July  1 
of  I9U6,  1947  and  19^8  were  stocks  smaller  than  this  year. 

Production  of  rye  for  1952  was  estimated  at  15.8  million  bushels  on 
August  1,    If  realized,  this  would  be  26  percent  below  the  21, U  million 
bushels  harvested  in  1951*  kk  percent  below  the  10-year  average  of  28,1 
million,  and  the  smallest  crop  since  187O.    Acreage  for  harvest  was 
significantly  below  last  year  in  the  important  producing  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
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On  the  taels  of  the  carry-over  and  production,  domestic  ouppllee 
of  rye  for  1952-53         estrlicated  at  19.7  million  "bushels.    Supplies  of 
this  size  are  the  smlleet  of  record.    Those  for  1951-52  totaled  26 A  rail- 
lion  bur^hels,  coiqjared  vita  28,0  million  the  3.9^5-49  average  and  66,7  mil- 
lion the  IQhO'kk  average  .,    "Rye  lii.Tporta  ii^  1952-53  may  total  c.bout  the 
same  as  thsy  did  in  I95O-5I  vhen  3.0  million  "bughels  v^ere  imported.  This 
compares  with  1*3  million  imported  in  1951-52  and  9.0  million  in  19^9-50, 

With  rye  snnpliee  small,  domestic  disappearance  in  1952-53  ^7  "be 
only  about  l3  mllJ.ion  "b-ashels  compared  with  the  19 „2  million  in  the- 
previoi;3  year,  when  i;es  for  alcohol  and  spirits  was  "v-ery  small.  This 
would  leave  5  million  htisheis  for  carry-over  and  experts,  though  the 
quantity  exported  is  likely  to  be  smell. 

Eye  Prices  Sharpl;  Higher  Than  Year  Ago 

With  supplies  eraall  this  year,  prices  in  mid -July  were  20  cents  per 
bushel  above  a  yec.r  earlier.    At  Minneapolis,  No,  2  Rye  averaged  $1.97  P©3^ 
bushel  in  July  compared  with  $1.79  a  year  earlier  and  $1.48  two  years  ago 
(table  16? .    Only  in  I946  end  19^7  and  in  1917  and  I92O  was  'the  July 
average  higher  than  this  year.    Prices  at  Minneapolis  for  the  first  half 
of  August  averaged  2  conts  below  the  average  for  July.    Last  year  prices 
dropped  from  an  average  of  $1.79  In  July  to  an  average  of  $1.6i)-  in  August. 
By  December  last  year,  however,  they  had  advanced  to  $2.00.  Prices 
received  by  growers  last  season  averaged  cents  more  than  the 

previous  season,  .  . 

The  1952  rye  crop  will  be  supported  at  an  average  rate  of  $1.U2  per 
bushel.    This  compares  with  the  average  siipport  rate  of  $1.30  for  the  1951 
crop.    With  prices  well  above  the  loan  level,  farmers  placed  only  517.  thou- 
sand -bushels  under  tb.s  1951  support  program  co:upared  vith  1^3  million- 
bushels  In  1950.    With  prices  above  support  levels,  very  little  rye  will 
be  placed  under  loan  in  1952-53 • 

Table  2.-  Wheat:    Average  closing  prices  of  September  wheat  futures,  • 
specified  maikets  and  dates,  1951-1952 


Period  ; 

Chicapc. 

:       Kansas'  City 

:  ■     MirineanoU  3 

1951 

i  5-952 

:  1951 

•  1QS2 

:  1951  . : 

19-;2 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Month  ' •  : 

July  • 

.  2.36 

2.33 

2.32 

2.29 

2.31 

2.36 

Aug-.  > 

:  2.i*0 

2.3-^. 

V  2.32 

i 

V/eek  ended 

July 

19 

2.36- 

2.32 

2.32 

2.29 

2.31 

2.37  • 

26  , 

:  2.33 

2.33 

2.29 

2.31 

2  .28 

2.37    ■  • 

Aug..  ■ 

2  • 

:  2.37 

2.32 

2.31 

2.31  ; 

2.3'3  ■ 

9 

:    2 .39 

2.35 

2.33 

•  2:^2- 

2  .32 

2. 38 

16 

:  2.U1 

2.3!^ 

2.33 

2.33 

2.32 

2.38 

23 

2.4l 

2.32 

2.35 

2.r^ 

2.^3 

2.37 
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Table  3.-  \7heat:  Weighted,  average  cash  price,  specified  markets  and  dates  1951-1952 


■\11 

.  2 

claores 

Dark 

t:o. 

1  ]:arl: 

:  No.  2 

Hard 

No. 

2  Ked  : 

No. 

1  Soft 

and 

<3i^ades  ; 

and 

Haid 

n. 

Spring 

:  Auber 

Duri'Di 

VJinter 

Wheat 

eix 

Wlntei' 

Minneapolis 

:  liinneapolis 

;  .Portland 

date. 

.mar Ice  to 

r^nsas  City 

1 

/ 
/ 

1951 

\  1952 
• 

.1951 

\  1952- 
.  ■ 



'1951 

!  1952 

!.i95:'  ! 

1952 

;1951 

\  1952 

• 

[1951  S1952 

vox  • 

Do'' 

iJ'.'X  1 

Dr.  1 

jUUX  . 

J  /V'  .L  I 

Tin! 

UwX  . 

uux . 

L'ol 

Month 

V  UJ-J 

P  ''I 

P   ^  1 
<-  •  J  -1- 

C  .  J'. ... 

P  O'^ 

P  2k 

P  OT 

P  T  6 

P  p6 

2  \h 

•  JO 

p 

0  -50 
'•■  •  JJ 

P-  PO 

2.28 

VJeelc 

finfl  fid 

IQ 

:2.35 

2.31 

2.-^1 

2,2h 

2.50 

2.55 

2.37 

2.67 

2.22 

2.14 

2.25 

2.33 

26 

2.29 

2.36 

2.31 

2.28 

2.59 

2.32 

2.71 

2.23 

2.. 13 

2.26 

2.34 

Aug. 

^  2 

'2.^1 

2.::;4 

2.32 

2.30 

2.47 

2.52 

2 .  ^,1 

2.58 

2,26 

2.19 

2.27 

2.36 

»  9 

2.^2 

2.36 

2. --2 

P. 31 

2.49 

2.44 

2.32 

2.6^. 

2.P8 

2.21 

2.27 

2.36 

16 

2.2i+ 

2.^11 

2.33 

2.32 

2.46 

2. ^.'5 

2.33 

2.78 

2.31 

2.19 

2.27 

2.37 

23 

.2.36 

2.ii.4 

0  •:■ 
*^  •  ^'  ^ 

2.3.> 

2.47 

2.45 

2.3'^- 

2.82 

2.33 

2.23 

2.28 

2.37 

Table  4.-  \^fheat; 


Prices  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries,  Friday  nearest 
Kid-montJi,  January-Aup,ust  1952,  weekly, 
July- Aureus  t  1952 


r 


Date  (Friday) 


Friday  mid-noath 

January  I6 

February  15 

March  14 

April  18 

Kay  16 

June  13 

July  18 

August  15 
Week.ly 

Ju.ly  25 

August  1 
8 


FJZ^D  V-'HEAT 


United  States  :  Canada 


No.  1  .Dark 
Northern 
3prin(j,  I3  per- 
cent protein 
at  Luiuth  1/ 


No.  2 

Mani  toba 
at  Fort 
William 
2/  3/ 


JXxU 

2.50 

2. 48 
2.49 
2.44 
2.45 
2.48 
2.46 
2.43 

p  l.'V 

2.42 
2.44 
2.41 


2.37 
2.39 
2.28 
2.29 
2.29 
2.23 
2.15 
2.25 

2.20 
2.20 
2.21 
2.25 


;IIAED  WIIEAT 
:  United 
: States  No.l 
:lark  V/inter 
:  Ga .Ives ton 

: 

]5oiT 

2.73 
2.72 
2.74 
2.71 
2.66 
2.46 
2.46 
2.55 

2.50 
2.52 
2.52 
2.57 


SOFT  WIOI^AT 


United 
States 
No.  1 
Port- 
land 
1/ 


AustraD.ia 
1/  3/ 


Do_a_._ 

2.48 
2.50 
2.52 

2.51 
2.42 

2.^.3 
2.38 

2.36 
2.37 
2.37 
2.36 


Pol. 

2.33 
2.33 
2.40 


1/  F.o.b.  spot  to  arrive. 

2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.  Converted  to  U.  S.  currency. 
3/  Sales  to  non-contract  countries .    Converted  to  U.  S.  currency. 
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Tatle  4       All  wheat  and  winter  wheet:    Acreage,  yield, 
and  production.  United  States,  1919-52 


Year 

All  wheat 

'  , 

Winter  wheat 

of   .  : 



:  Yield 

 „  

~Yi3ld 



har-  : 

Seeded 

:  per 

Prodiic  - 

Seeded 

:  per 

:    ProduG - 

vest 

acreage 

:  seeded 

:  ,  tion 

:  acreage 

:  seeded 

:  tion 

:  acre 

:  acre 

"    ■  1 , 000 

1, 000 

1,000 

r,o6'o'~ 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acre_s 

Bushels 

"bushels 

1919 

;  77;ii^O 

12.3 

952,097 

51,391 

IU.6 

71^8, 1+60 

1920 

•  67,977 

12.it 

81+3,277 

1+5,505 

13.5 

613,227 

1921  : 

67; 681 

12.1 

818,961+ 

1+5,1+79 

13.3 

602,793 

1922 

67,163 

12.6 

81+6,61+9 

1+7,1+15 

13.1 

571,1+59 

1923 

6if,590 

11,8 

759,1^82 

1+5,1+88 

12.2 

555,299 

192^^ 

55,706 

15.1 

81+1,617 

38, 638 

II+.8 

573,563 

1925'  : 

■,61,738 

10.8 

668,700 

1+0,922 

.  9.8 

loo, 619 

1926' 

60,712 

13.7 

832,213 

1+0,  604 

•11-  /" 

15.6 

631,607 

1927  : 

65,661 

13 . 3 

875,059 

1+4,134 

12.1+ 

51+3,188 

1928 

■7 1,152' 

12.9 

91i+j373 

1+8,1+31 

12 . 0 

579,066 

.1929 

.67,177 

12.3 

824,183 

1+4,145 

13.3 

■  587,057 

1930 

67,559 

13.1 

886,522 

1+5,21+8 

ll+.O 

633,809 

1931 

66,463 

14.2 

941,540 

1^-5,915 

18.0 

825,315 

1932 

66,281 

11. u 

756,307 

1+3,628 

11.3 

~  1+91,511 

1933 

69,009  ■ 

8.0 

552,215 

i+1+,802 

8.1+ 

373,283 

193^ 

6H,o6it 

8.2 

526,052 

i+l+,836 

9.8 

i+38,683 

1935 

69,611 

9.0 

628,227 

1+7,1+36 

9.9 

.  1^:69,1+12 

1936 

73,970. 

8.5 

629,680 

U9,986 

•  10.5 

523,603 

1937 

80,81^^ 

10.8 

■  873,911+ 

57,81+5 

'  11.9 

688,57l<- 

1938 

78,981 

11.6  • 

■  919,913 

56,1+61+ 

12.1 

685,178 

1939 

;.  62,802 

11.8 

7111,210 

11-6,151+ 

■  12. 3  ■ 

■  565,672 

19^0 

:  61,820 

13.2 

8ll+,6i+6 

1+3,536 

13.6 

592,809 

19^1 

62^707 

15 . 0  : 

91+1,970 

1+6, 0I+5 

•  II+.6,,, 

.  673,727 

19h2 

•  53,000 

16. 3 

969,381 

38,855 

•  18.1 

702,159 

I9I+3 

55,98U 

15.1 

81+3,813 

38,515 

ll+rO 

537,1^76 

19UU  . 

;  66,1Q0 

16.0 

1,060,111 

1+6,821 

:  16.1 

751,901 

19i^5 

•  69,192 

16.0 

1,107,623 

50,1+63 

16.2 

816,989 

19^6  " 

71,578 

16.1 

1,152,118 

52,227 

16.7 

669,592 

19^+7  ■  • 

•  78,31^ 

17.  U 

1,358,911 

58,2.1+8 

.  18.2 

1,058,976 

19^4-8 

78,3^5 

16.5 

1,291+, 911 

58, 332 

•■  17.0 

990, lUl 

19i^9 

83,905 

13.1 

1,098,1+15 

61,177 

ll+.O 

858,127 

1950  : 

71,2'87 

liv.3 

1,019,389 

52,399 

ll+.l 

7'+o,682 

1951  1/: 

78,059 

12.7 

987,1+71+ 

55,802 

11.6 

61+5,1+69 

1952  2/ 

77,5Ul 

16.7 

1,298,389 

55,823 

19.0 

1,062,590 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  August  1  estimate. 
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Table  5  ,~  Wheat r  Acres  seeded  and  pruductior,  fJnj  ted  States  and 
by  regions,  averages  1935-50,  annual  1942,  1946-52 


Aci'-eo  Seeded 


Period 

United  ] 
States  ' 

m 
• 

Great 

Piainii  L 

..  1/  -i 

North  -  .* 

west  i 
2/  : 

Corn  Eelt 
and  L<ike 
States  3/ 

.    South  V 

•  ^  All 

other 
—..States  

Million 
acres 

Average :  ; 
1935-39  ; 
1941-45  ' 
1946-50  • 

1942 

1946  : 

1947 

1948 

1949 

19^0 

1951  5/ 

1952  6/ 

Average : 
1935-39 
1941-45 
1946-50 

Million 
_acres__ 

Million 
_  acres 

49.8 
43.8 
56.3 

Million 
acres^ 

Million 
acres 

Mil]ion 
__acres_ 

73.2 

61.4 
76.7 

4o7 
4.2 
5.5 

12.7 
8.3 
9,8 

2.8 
2.5 

2,1 

3.2 
2.6 

3.0 

53.0 
71.6 
78.3 
73  »3 
83 .9 
;  71.3 
:  78.1 
:  ■■  77.5 

37.5 

53.3 
58.1 
5oo7 
61.8 
51.8 
57  06 
56.7  

3-5 
5.1 
5.4 
5.6 

5^9 

K  0 
^  0  A, 

5o9 
5.9 

7.0 
8»4 
9.5 

10.6 
•  11.0 

9.5 
10.0 
10.1 

2.6 
2.0 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 

2.4 
2.8 
3.0 
3 .2 

3ol 
3.0 
2.9 

3  -0 

Million ■ 
bushels 

Production 

"""Iviixii^i*"' 
busjisl^ 

32 
33 

___JG  

:  Million 
;  bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Milj.ion 
bushels 

Mi].lion 
bushels 

759 
985 
 Itl85,...,„ 

371 

645 
760 

93 
108 
132 

200 
l.',8 
203 

63 
51 

60 

1942 

:  969 

677 

97 

115 

33 

hi 

1946 

=  1,152 

758 

138 

172 

29 

55 

1947 

•  1,359 

940 

?.26 

195 

35 

63 

1948 

:  1,295 

827 

I45 

233 

32 

58 

1949 

:  1,09s 

655 

120 

234 

27 

62 

1950 

:  1,019 

621 

130 

183 

24 

61 

1951  5/ 

:  987 

589 

.U2 

168 

30 

58 

1952  6/ 

:  1.298 

323 

149 

22? 

33 

64 

1/  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota^  Nebraska,  Kansas,  OSlahoma,  Texas,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Nev/  Mexico. 
2/  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

3/  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois^  Michigan;  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa;  and 
Missouri. 

4/  Virginia,  West  Virginia^  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 
_5./  Preliminary. 

6/  August  1  estimate. 
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Teible  9.-  Wheat  and  vheat  flotu::    Dbited  States  iaqports  and  exports,  1939-^1 

IMPOKTS  1/ 


Year 
begln- 


For  domestic  use  2/ 


nlng 
Julj 

;  FuU-duty 
1  vheat 

;    Wheat  for 
feed  2J 

:    Flour  *t/ 

!  1,Ca>0 

I.,uUu 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1939 

56 

00 

335 

19'*0 

!  165 

3,237 

291 

1,700 

1,705 

179 

806 

l*!© 

100 

19^3 

•  5/136,013 

189 

157 

19Uk 

5/  26,235 

15,919 

I9U 

19^5 

1,136 

767 

97 

19<f6 

21 

29 

7 

191*7 

7 

117 

6 

I9U8 

1,317 

10 

17«* 

I9U9  ! 

1,003 

1,097 

119 

1950 

I7U 

11,61*7 

5 

1951  : 

1,^75 

29,921 

109 

Total  wheat 

and 
 flour 


Wheat  for 
milling  In  bond 
and  export  2/ 


Total 


1,000 
bushels 

1*77 
3,693 
3,66U 
1,056 
136,359 
J*2,3'»8 
2,000 
57 
130 
1,501 
2,219 
11,826 
31,505 


1,000 
bushels 

9,953 
7,331 

11,912 
7,57-^ 

10,952 
9,213 

11,591 
l,98i» 
19 
3,070 
9,621 
8,180 
5,907 


I,  000 
bushels 

10,l»30 

II,  02U 
15,576 

8,633 
U*7,311 
51,561 

13,591 
2,0lH 
IU9 

'»,571 
13,81*0 
20,006 
37,1*12 


BCPORTS  1/ 

Year 

begin- 
ning 
Juljr 

Hon-mllltary  exports 

Military  exports  6/ 

Total 

Total 
wheat 
and 
flour 

:                :     Flour  : 
!                :    wholly  : 
:    Wheat      :     from       :  Total 
:                :     U.  S.  : 
:     vheat  : 

:    Flour  : 
:  wholly  : 
Wheat    :    from    :  Total 
:    U.  S.  : 
:    vheat  : 

•    U.  S. 
vheat 
and 
flour 

Other 
flour  ! 

.  u 

1,000          1,000  1,000 
bushels       bushels  bushels 

1,000       1,000  1,000 
bushels    bushels  bushels 

\,m 

bushels 

■  1,666 
bushels 

'1,666 
bushels 

1939 
191*0 
191*1 
191*2 
191*3 
191*1* 
191*5 
191*6 

191*7 
191*8 
191*9 
1950 
1951 


2/23,636 
2/10,810 
2/12,632 
2/  6,555 
2/11,91*2 
2/19,010 
2/226,135 
2/153,995 
U/207,362 
232,666 
11*0,377 
290,1*73 
1*25, 31H 


2/21,232 
2/22,812 
l/ll*,89l* 
1/19,91*8 

1/28,333 
2/28, 30U 
2/79,872 
10/166,291 
32/133,085 
102,385 
39,21*8 
1*3,607 
^2,388 


UH,868 
33,622 
27,526 
26,503 
1*0,275 
1*7,311* 
306,007 
^,286 
31*0,1*1*7 
335,051 
179,625 
331*  ,080 
1*67,702 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

51*,  358 
U6,&r8 
»*l*,796 
97,326 
lli2,75U 
118,31*1* 
31,362 
5,251* 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

U0,233 
35,1*89 
28,896 
Ul,019 

2U,75l* 
501 
151 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9l*,591 

82,367 
73,692 

138,31*5 
167,508 

118,81*5 
31,1*93 
5,251* 


UU,868 
33,622 
27,526 
26,503 
1*0,275 
11*1,905 
388,371* 
393,978 
2/U78,792 
2/502,559 
2/298,  lt70 

1/365,573 
1/1*72,956 


9,1*07 
6,935 
9,130 
6,900 

10,835 
9,398 

12,688 
6,61*2 
1,028 

2,71*5 
9,700 
8,l*ln 
1*,927 


5l*,275 
1*0,557 
36,656 

33,1*03 
51,110 

151,303 
1*01,062 
U00,620 
U79,820 
505,301* 
308,170 
37l*,011* 
1*77,883 


1/  Includes  flour  expressed  in  vheat  equlTalecit.    Exports  of  wheat  products  other  than  flour, 
not  shown  In  the  table,  expressed  In  thousand  bushels  wheat  equivalent,  beginning  with  19lfl-l*2, 
were  as  follows:  326;  1,265;  2,3l»7;  2,H61*;  2,213;  3,1*1*1;  7,095;  1,1*37;  61»9;  575;  and  535^ 
2/  As  reported  by  Department  of  Commerce.    ^  ClaBSifled  as  "unfit  for  human  consumption  or 
ia^rted  for  special  feeding  programs.    U/  Includes  some  flour  lii5>orted  free  for  export,  which 
for  1939  was  2lU,000  bushels;  19l*0,  170,000  bushels;  19l*l,  2,000  bushels;  I9U2,  2,000  bushels; 
191*5,  19,000;  191*8,  1,000  bushels,  and  I9U9,  29,000  bushels,    ^  Includes  wheat  and  \rtieat  pro- 
ducts used  for  llrestock  and  poultry  feed,  iapoirted  duty-free  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
6/  From  the  Raticmal  Military  Establishments;  financed  by  U.  S.    7/  Mostly  from  iuqported  wheat. 
U.  S,  wheat  fed  in  19IH-5O,  averaged  283,000  bushels  annually.    8/  lU, 072,000  reported  by 
Department  of  Connerce  plus  882,000  unreported  exports  to  British  Serricos.    2/  11*2,656,000  re- 
ported by  Department  of  Cosaierce  plus  11,358,000  unreported  January-June  19l*7  exports  to  Germany 
financed  by  the  Qolted  Kingdom.    10/  15^^,^07,000  reported  by  Department  of  Commerce  plus 
11, 881*, 000  unreported  January-June  I9U7  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
11/  l81*,32l»,000  reported  by  Department  of  CouBierce  plus  23,038,000  aborts  to  Germany  financed 
by  the  Chlted  Kingdom.    12/  123,5U6,000  reported  by  Department  of  Comierce  plus  9,539,000  exports 
to  Germany  financed  by  the  IMlted  Kingdom. 
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Table  11.-  IJheat:    Supply  and  dispostiori;  Pacific  Northwest  (Oregon^ 
Washington  and  Northern  Idaho)  1947*52 


[tern 


Supply 

Carry-over,  July  1 
Stccki;  en  farms 
Stocks  off  farms 
Total 
Production 
IJheat  frciu  Montana 
Imports 

Total  ST:pply 

Disposition 
Disappearance 
Used  for  seed 
Milled  for  flour 
Used  as  feed 
Cn  farnis  tJ 
By  feed  mills 
Totci 


1947 


i94B    '  1949     '  1950 


1951 


1,000  1,000 


1,000 


l.,C00  1,000 


bu.'3hej.  R    bushels    buahels    bushels  bu.shels 


_6^6es 
"96, 23a 

7,7B1 


1  'tQ"^ 
6. 2/1 9 


2p  268 


V+3 


41,219 


6,676 
62^498 
io,136' 


115,735 
15,649 
...a.^216.. 

141,^044.- 


6,184 
38,382 

5,849 
__5^69_ 
"55, 484" 


1,991  1.995 

923      28, 120      2?^  594 

25^  9U  3'5^^xS-^~"  '  2^'^'^^ 
^91f  625  '  102,800  "113,445 
18,900  35s900 


1952 

1,000 
bushel  s 


1,317 
_L150. 

115,154 


12,  ?98 

„Jj:^.26l, 

,maQ6 


-111*: 


S15_J.?4.tJ07..«. 


5.-.  243 
30,805 


6,007 
35,1^4 


5,471  7,900 
4,085  V 
45,604  49.09-1. 


6p000 
33,910 

8,400 
48'.  310 


P^.il  shipments  of 
grain  4/ 
To  California 
Other 

1,952 
2,784 

1,006 
1,683 

747 

1„571 

1..980 

5/ 

1,800 

Total 

2,689 

1,980 

1,800"""' 

UaterboiTie  exports  of" 
grain 
To  Japan 
Other 

Total 

•  24,555 

_^9j,852_ 

34,407 

41,793 
_i4._655_ 

56.,44F 

52,635 

7,520 

_^6ja5£ 

117,743 

6/' 

117,743 

Total  disappearance 

"997279 

jii4j2ir] 

"1257498" 

^167,853 

Carry-over,  June  30 

_  7,742^^ 

^25,914 

30,115 

24,862 

7,667 

Total  disposition 

107j02r 

'  i^k3i^ 

2150^360^ 

175,520 

Difference,  un- 
accounted 2/ 

+  4,070 

.',  509 

-  4,086 

+  1,455 

-  1,313 

Compiled  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  from  official  Government  releases  and  in- 
fonnation  obtained  from  the  follov;ing:    State  and  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Divisions,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  U,S^  Department  of  Cciiiraerce,  Array  Port  of 
Bnbarkation,  all  railroads  operating  in  the  Northwest^  and  grain  dealers,  flour 
millers,  and  feed  millers  located  in  the  Worthwest, 

1/  Imports  included  vdth  "wheat  from  Montana.    2/'  Includes  estimate  of  wheat  pur- 
chased for  feed  by  farmers  from  other  farmers,  but  does  not  include  mill-run  or 
other  residuals  commonly  used  in  prepared  feeds,.  3/liicluded  with  feed  used  on  farms, 
4/ Partly  estimated,  _^Included  with  shipments  to  Calif orraia.  6/lncluded  with  ex- 
ports to  Japan.  7/Difference  between  total  supplies  and  total  disposition. 
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Table  12.-  Wheat  grain  flour:    CiTillan  consumption  l/,  United  States,  1935-51 


Wheat 

Flour 

:             Par  capita 

Commercially  produced  2/ 

;  Commercially  and  non- 
;  commercially  produced  3/ 

!  Total 

Per  capita 

:  Total 

:  Per  capita 

1  000 

1,000 

1,000 

*            ^IICtVlAl  CI 

Bushels 

Pounds 

sacks  4/ 

Pounds 

saclcs  4/ 

Founds 

1935 

3.76 

225.9 

197,026 

153.3 

20:^/970 

158.7 

1936 

3.79 

227.1 

200,322 

154.9 

206,212 

159.5 

1937 

3.73 

223.7 

198,716 

152.6 

204,392 

157.0 

1930 

3.78 

226.8 

202.968 

154.7 

208,822 

159.2 

1939 

3.71 

222.4 

201,686 

152.4 

206,444 

156.0 

3.70 

222,2 

202,616 

152.6 

207,050 

155.9 

T  i'\lt  1 

1*73,266 

3.56 

213.3 

195,212 

146.7 

199>o84 

149.6 

J.  9^/1 

499,986 

3.83 

229.5 

207,436 

158.7 

210,552 

161.1 

191^3 

•  481,876 

3.72 

223.1 

200,136 

154.4 

202,758 

156.4 

i^71,895 

3.64 

218.5 

196,100 

151.3 

198,410 

153.1 

19U5 

!  473,518 

3.50 

209.8 

201,540 

148.8 

203,630 

150.4 

1946 

483,329 

3.41 

204.5 

205,457 

144.9 

207,109 

146.1 

I9U7 

•  488,752 

3.37 

202.4 

203,675 

140.6 

205,559 

141.9 

19i^8 

:  479,93s 

3.26 

195.6 

200,050 

135.9 

201,776 

li7.1 

19i^9 

!  484,400 

3o23 

193.9 

£02,175 

134.9 

203,691 

135.9 

1950 

.  478,238 

3.16 

189.4 

199,844 

131.9 

201.068 

132.7 

1951 

!  481,451 

3.14 

188,6 

201, 305 

131.4 

202,447 

132.1 

armed  forces  not  eating  out  of  ciTilian  supplies.    Consumption  determ.ined  by  adding  flour  IsiportB  to 
flour  production  and  by  deducting  the  following  flour  and  products  in  terms  of  flours    Exports  and  . 
shipments,  military  procurement,  breakfast  food  produced  in  the  flour  milling  industry.    Ibr  further 
details  on  method  of  determination  of  flour  consijmption  see  The  VBieat  Situation,  August-September  1951, 
pages  II-I5. 

2/   Bureau  of  Census,    Includes  estimates  for  1940-44  vhlch  vere  deTeloped  by  Bureau  of  Census  In 


cooperation  with  BAE. 

2/  Estimated  flour  equi-valent  of  farm  wheat  ground  for  floiir, 
by  B-AEo 

4/   100  pounds. 


or  exchanged  for  flour,  as  reported 


Table  I3.-  EBtlimt.ed  July  1  wheat  stocks  in  four  major  exporting 

countries,  1940-52 


Year  ' 

United  States  : 
grain  l/  % 

Canadian 
grain  2/ 

\  Argentina 

\       Australia  * 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

milion 

buBhels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1'940  . 

280 

322 

102 

135 

839 

1941 

385 

517 

201 

75 

1,178 

1942 

631 

449 

238 

142 

1,460 

1943  . 

619 

630 

288 

200 

1,737 

1944  . 

319 

398 

290 

159 

1,166 

1945 

279 

314 

175 

50 

818 

1946 

100 

104 

115 

68 

387 

1947 

84 

124 

125 

58 

391 

1948 

196 

105 

130 

105 

536 

1949 

!  307 

135 

125 

95 

662 

1950 

!  425 

i4o 

100 

120 

785 

1951  ^ 

396 

235 

85 

100 

816 

1952  f 

254 

270 

35 

80 

639 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  on  the  basis  of  official  statistical  reports  of 
U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Offices,  or  other  information,    l/    Includes  United  States    wheat  in  Canada. 
2/   Includes  Cajjadian  wheat  in  the  United  States.    3/  ""Preliminary. 
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Table  Xk,-  Bye:    Supply  and  disappearance,  Ublted  States,  193'^~52 


Supply 


DlBappearance 


begin- 
nlng 
July 

: 

Cairy- 
.  arer  x/ 

^  PjtocLuo* 

:  Imports 

:  Total 

'  TfriTtA   P  / 

,   JOOCL  J/ 

Dooestlc 
Seed 

:  Alcohol, 
:  spirits 

*  TO't&X 

:Biport8  It/: 

Total 

:  Million 

MlUlon 

Million 

millan 

Million 

Million 

MlUlon 

millon 

MlUlon 

Million 

kllllon 

:  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

I93U 

1»»,9 

16.3 

11.2 

UZ.k 

8.0 

1».8 

8.6 

10.2 

31.6 

5/ 

31.6 

1935 

10.8 

56.9 

2.3 

70.0 

6.9 

21.8 

8.7 

12.9 

50.3 

5/ 

50.3 

1936 

19.7 

2k. 2 

k.O 

H7.9 

7.0 

13.9 

10.0 

11.6 

te.5 

0.2 

U2.7 

1937 

5.2 

W.9 

5/ 

5^^.1 

5.9 

17.9 

9.1 

6.1 

39.0 

6.6 

1*5.6 

I93Q 

8.5 

56.0 

1/ 

6^.5 

6JS 

19.8 

9.7 

5.5 

Ul.8 

.8 

1*2.6 

1939 

21.9 

38.6 

5/ 

60.5 

7.0 

20.2 

7.'* 

5.6 

U0.2 

.7 

1*0.9 

19l»0 

19.6 

39.7 

l.k 

60.7 

7.1 

19.9 

8.1 

6.7 

1*1.8 

.2 

1*2.0 

I9IH 

18.7 

•»3.9 

8.8 

71.^ 

7.8 

19.3 

8.3 

6.9 

«t2.3 

5/ 

19^^2 

29.1 

52.9 

1.5 

83.5 

8.3 

18.7 

6.8 

2.1 

35.9 

.5 

36.1* 

1943  : 

U7.I 

28.7 

Q  9 
0.3 

84.1 

8.7 

33.5 

5.8 

1.  f 

'*.5 

5?  ^5 

.6 

53.1 

19kk 

31.0 

22.5 

U.l 

57.6 

7.8 

18.7 

5.H 

10. H 

1*2.3 

3.1 

1*5.1* 

I9U5 

12.2 

23.7 

2.0 

37.9 

6.7 

8.9 

8.3 

28.3 

7.2 

35.5 

19^6  : 

2.k 

18.5 

1.6 

22.5 

^.5 

6.0 

^.9 

U.2 

19.6 

.6 

20.2 

19'^7  : 

2.3 

25.5 

s 

27.8 

l».6 

5.6 

5.1 

6.6 

21.9 

2.6 

21*  .5 

I9W  : 

3.3 

25.9 

36.0 

U.7 

6.5 

6.7 

22.3 

5.1* 

27.7 

19l»9  : 

8.3 

18.1 

9.0 

35. ^ 

h.l 

5.5 

5.0 

«»,9 

20.1 

5.8 

25.9 

1950  i 

9.5 

21.3 

3.0 

33.8 

5.2 

5.2 

1*.8 

7.7 

22.9 

5.9 

28.8 

1951  6/: 

5.0 

21. k 

1.3 

27.7 

5.5 

k.l 

U.2 

19.2 

23.8 

1952  §/■ 

3.9 

15.8 

1/  1931*- 1*2,  farm  and  terminal  stocks  only!  Beginning  In  191*3,  the  figures  also  Include  interior  mlU  and  elerator 
stocks . 

2]  Calculated  from  trade  sources,  193l*~l*5>  Bureau  of  the  Census,  I9U5  to  date. 

3/  Besldual  items. 

4/  Includes  flour. 

5/  Lass  than  50,000  bushels. 

6/  Preliminary. 


Table 


Bye:    Supply  and  disappearance,  Halted  States,  Januar7.\Tune  and  July-December  periods,  I9H3-52 


Period 


Supply 


Disappearance 


Produc- 
tion 

Domestic 

'  Krports' 

:  V  : 

books  1/: 

Imports 

Total 

'  Food  2/ 

;  Feed  ^ 

Seed 

Alebhol, 
spirits 

;  Total 

Total 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1*7,111* 

28,680 

765 

76,559 

l*,5l*9 

20,763 

5,293 

3,1*29 

3l*,03l* 

1H7 

3»»,1>51 

1*2,108 
30,985 

22,525 

7,5'*9 
3,295 

1*9,657 
56,805 

1».185 
3,685 

12,769 
13,390 

1*60 
l*,99l* 

1,081 
8,753 

18,1*95 
30,822 

177 
393 

18,672 
31,215 

25,590 
12,166 

23,708 

850 
1,869 

26,1*1*0 
37,71*3 

1*,092 
3,1*13 

5,386 
6,630 

1*35 
1*,098 

1,610 
6,513 

11,523 
20,651* 

2,751 
3,81*8 

11*, 271* 
2l*,502 

13,21*1 
2,365 

18,1*87 

127 
865 

13.368 
21,717 

3,21*2 
2,1*76 

2,278 
1*,755 

356 
1»,506 

1,803 
1,1*07 

7,679 
13,  IW 

3,321* 
205 

U,003 
13,31*9 

8,368 
2,321 

25,1*97 

776 
Ul 

9,11*1* 
27,859 

2,021 
2,360 

1,215 
3,115 

391 
l*,670 

2,828 
1,981 

6,1*55 
12,126 

368 
1,1*1*1 

6,823 
13,567 

11*,  292 
3,328 

25,886 

0 

2,01*0 

H*,292 
31,251* 

2,196 
2,Ull* 

2,51*2 
3,651* 

1*06 
1*,080 

1*,608 
3,701 

9,752 
13,81*9 

1,212 
259 

10,961* 
11*,  108 

17,11*6 
8,265 

18, 102 

l*,75l* 
7,1*36 

21,900 
33,803 

2,327 
2,1*38 

2,767 
I*,2ff7 

355 
l*,58l 

3,011* 
2,003 

8,1*63 
13,309 

5,172 
3,288 

13,635 
16,597 

17,206 
9,521 

21,257 

1,571 
2,319 

18,777 
33,097 

2,289 
2,629 

1,187 
2,779 

399 
1*,"*17 

2,859 
1*,012 

6,731* 
13,837 

2,522 
836 

9,256 
ll*,673 

18,1*21* 
1*,996 

21,1*10 

726 

835 

19,150 
27,21*1 

2,576 
2,695 

2,1*58 
2,308 

38I* 
3,782 

3,61*1* 
2,31*8 

9,062 
11,133 

5,092 
1*21* 

ll*,15l* 
11,557 

15,681* 
3,917 

15,759 

507 

16,191 

2,721 

3,199 

330 

1,860 

8,uo 

1*,16I* 

12,271* 

19U3 

July-Dec. 
191*1* 

Jan. -June 
July-Dec . 
191*5 

Jan. -June 
July-Dec. 

121*6 

Jan. -June 
July-Dec . 
191*7 

Jan. -June 
July-Dec. 
191*8 

Jan. -June 
July-Dec. 

191*9 

Jan. -June 
July-Dec. 

1950 

Jan. -June 
July-Dec . 

1221s/ 
Jan. -June 
July-Dec. 

1252  5/ 
Jan. -June 
July-Dec. 


1/  Includes  stocks  in  interior  mill  and  elevators,  in  addition  to  stocks  on  farms  and  In  terminals. 
2/  Calculated  fr«a  trade  sources,  191*3-1*5;  froa  Bureau  of  the  Census,  191*5  to  date. 
3/  Residual  item. 
5/  Includes  flour. 
2/  Preiminary. 
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Table  17  -  Rye:  Acreage,  yield,  and  prodtictlon,  United  States,  1930-51 

Year  of  *  * 

,         .  •  Acreage  harvested  '    Yield  per  acre       '  Production 

harvest  :   ;  2.   •  .__^-___„_  

^  :  1,000  acras  "      Bi}sh82.s  1,000  bushels 

1930  :  3,646  12, U  45,383 

1931  :  5,159  10. h  .  32,777 

1932  :  3,350  11.7  39; 099 

1933  :  2,iK)5  8.6  .20,573 

1934  :  1,921  8„5  16,285 

1935  :  4,066  Ih.O  56,938 

1936  :  2,694  9,0  24,239 

1937  :  3,825  12.3  48.862 

1938  4,087  13.7  55,984 

1939  :  3,822  10.1  38,562 

1940  :  3,204  12,4  39,725 

1941  :  3,573  12.3  43,878 

1942  :  3,792  14.0  52,929 

1943  :  2,652  10.8  28,680 

1944  :  2,132  10.6  22,525 

1945  :  1,850  12.8  23,708 

1946  :  1,597  11.6  18,487 

1947  :  1,991  12.8  25,497 

1948  :  2,058  12.6  25,886 

1949  :  1,554  11.6  18,102 

1950  .  :  1,744  12.2  21,257 

19511/  :  1,733  12,4  21,410 

1952  2/  :  1,350  11.7  15,759 

1/  Preliminary.  -------- 

2/  August  1  estimate. 
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